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will find himself amply repaid by reading the 
book. 

Max Winkler. 
University of Michigan. 



PROVENCAL LITERATURE. 
Ueber die provenzalischen Feliber und ihre 
Vorganger. Rede bei der Uebernahme des 
Rektorats gehalten in der Aula der Uni- 
versitat Greifswald am 11. Mai, 1894, von 
Eduard Koschwitz. 48 pp. Berlin : 1894. 
Gronau. 
The year 1894 was noteworthy for the New 
Provencal literature ; the publication by pro- 
fessor Koschwitz of his Grammaire des Fili- 
bres marks, as M. Lintilhac has well said, the 
close of the heroic period. During the past 
twelve months there has also been a deepen- 
ing of interest in the literary movement in 
southern France ; there have appeared in the 
magazines from the pens of various writers, 
articles that indicate a growing appreciation 
of the scope and success of this movement. 
The most important contributions to the study 
of the subject are the address of Professor 
Koschwitz, and two articles on Mistral by 
M. Gaston Paris, which appeared in the Re- 
vue de Paris* Of the latter we need say 
here only that they are written in the delight- 
ful style and from the scholarly point of view 
usual to their author. 

Dr. Koschwitz' address gives a rapid survey 
of the literature of southern France from the 
Troubadours to the Felibres. After the decline 
of the Troubadours, which quickly followed 
that of the courts which had furnished their 
patrons, the southern country soon ceased to 
have an independent common literary lan- 
guage ; those few writers who did not use the 
French language, wrote each in his local dialect 
and hence, with the exception of a handful of the 
most noted, they had a small circle of readers 
and a limited reputation. In spite of this, the 
poetic spirit continued, and each generation, 
up to our own, had its poets, some of them of 
fair literary merit. During the first half of 
the present century a marked increase in the 
number of poets showed itself in Provence, 
Jasmin especially winning a high place in the 
esteem of all France. There also arose num- 

*Oct. 1 and Nov. 15. 1894. 



erous local associations of poets and lovers 
of poetry, but the decisive starting point in 
the history of the modern movement in Pro- 
vencal literature was the organization in 1854 
by Mistral, Roumanille, Aubanel and several 
others, of the FHibrige, or society of the 
FHibres, the aim of which was to unite the 
lovers of Provence and to revive its ancient 
glory. The success of the movement thus 
inaugurated has been one of the wonders of 
our century. Soon after the formation of the 
new association, followed (1859) Mistral's mas- 
terpiece, Mireille, the reception of which was 
as enthusiastic at Paris as at Avignon. Since 
Mistral and Roumanille were both from the 
district of St. Remi, on the east bank of the 
Rhone, and in view of the influence of Rou- 
manille as the precursor of the F^librige 
and of Mistral as the most successful and im- 
portant of its members, it resulted that the 
dialect in which they wrote, the everyday 
speech of their home, was in its essential 
features adopted by the F^libres, and Provence 
had once more a literary language. 

From these beginnings the Provencal re- 
naissance has made increasing and rapid 
progress. New poets of solid worth have 
arisen ; new members have flocked to the 
FHibrige, and it has become in a measure the 
" Academie provencale " ; its aims and labors 
include the scientific study of the language 
and out of it has sprung the Revue des Lan- 
gues Romanes; it has grown until its branches 
have had to be divided into four provinces, 
embracing all southern France and Catalonia. 
The poetry of the FHibres has long since 
won such a standing that it can no more be 
classed as dialect literature, and the speech of 
Saint-Remi is becoming to the Provencal 
what the Tuscan is to the Italian. Mistral has 
the joy of living to see the triumph of the 
movement, to the success of which he has 
contributed so much. 

Koschwitz has handled his subject with 
great clearness and conciseness ; in one re- 
spect his treatment constitutes a valuable ad- 
dition to literary criticism in this field : he 
establishes clearly the historical continuity of 
the Provencal literature and the close relation 
of the poetry of the early part of the century 
to that of the FHibres; at the same time he 
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distinguishes the new elements introduced by 
them on account of which we rightly date the 
revival from the formation of the association 
— the Filibrige constitutes the first organized 
effort toword the literary reunion of Provence. 
All other writers who have done the Felibres 
justice have been too much inclined in their 
enthusiasm over the movement, to consider 
the FHibrige as a "spontaneous generation." 

The pamphlet before us is one of those ac- 
curate summaries of literary facts and ten- 
dencies so valuable to have at hand ; students 
will find it helpful both at the beginning and 
at the close of a detailed study of the New 
Provencal literature, while the general reader 
who wishes a concise view of the literary situ- 
ation as it is to-day in southern France will 
find it at once the newest and most valuable 
resume of the subject. 

It may be mentioned that Professor Kosch- 
witz has paid a tribute to the value of Res- 
tori's little manual, Letteratura Provenzale, 
by using it as the basis of his treatment of the 
period from the close of the fiifteenth century 
to Jasmin. 

E. C. Armstrong. 

Johns ffoph'ns University. 



CHAUCER. 

Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, edited with an 
introduction, by Alfred W. Pollard. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 
1894. 2 vols. 

Of a man who had written a Chaucer Primer 
and tried his hand once before at editing the 
Canterbury Tales one would naturally expect 
no ordinary work. The editor's former edition 
(Kegan, Paul, Trench & Co., 1886), though 
printed with small type, was in exquisite form, 
and similar good taste is displayed in the 
present edition ; in fact, most readers will 
prefer the open face of its type and care less 
that the paper is not so superfine. 

The editor began his studies early enough 
to be able to speak in 1886 of the days of his 
"first Chaucer enthusiasm " as a thing of long 
ago. He felt himself ready to edit the poet, 
and issued the edition referred to. It con- 
sists of a text with a brief glossary and an in- 
troduction in which was given the usual 



information as to the poet's life and works. 
What idea Mr. Pollard then had as to the 
duty of an editor may be seen from his state- 
ment of the "principle" on which he "con- 
structed " his text : 

" By taking the easiest readings from seven 
good manuscripts (the Harleian and those of 
the Six-Text edition), a large concession has 
been made to modern laziness, while the 
editor can still console himself that not one 
letter has been altered at his own discretion, 
or without manuscript authority." 

Between 1886 and 1894 his ideas have im- 
proved somewhat : he follows the Ellesmere 
MS. with moderate deviations, and recogniz- 
ing that a brief glossary is not sufficient to 
enable a modern to read Chaucer understand- 
ingly, he has added notes. These are fair : 
they have the advantage of avoiding the 
elaborateness of Skeat's, but they are oc- 
casionally too scanty, and were evidently 
written in a genial holiday spirit. That is, 
they are not the result of a concientious de- 
sire to find out the truth and explain all the 
real difficulties, but embody such information 
as the editor happened to possess or found 
easy at hand, while many difficulties are 
passed over unnoticed. We may draw a few 
examples from the first lines of the Prologue. 
The ther as in 34 does not attract the editor's 
attention, but from 172 on he regularly tran- 
slates it ' where that,' while thilke is rendered 
'that same.' He deems it necessary to warn 
the reader not to drop the -e of nekke in so 
easy a line as 

His nekke whit was as the flour-de-lys, 

But leaves him to struggle alone with such 
lines as 

Glf me the victorie, I aske thee na more. 

We are told (18) that "In Chaucer, as in 
French verse, words spelt alike but of dif- 
ferent meaning are accepted as rhymes." 
Why limit the statement to French verse ? 
A reference to Sweet's Primer would have 
prevented the translation of 

A Monk ther was a fair for the maistrie 

by "one likely to be master." How is the 
uninformed reader supposed to understand 
line 107 ? Though the passage in the Roman 
de la Rose cited by Tyrwhitt probably sug- 
gested the account of the table manners of 
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